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JOHN BIDWELL'S ARRIVAL IN CALIFORNIA 

BY DR. ROBERT G. CLELAND 

It is sometimes necessary to remind casual readers of California 
history that the "Forty-niners" were not the first Americans to cross 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains in search of new homes and fortunes. 
A very considerable number of adventurous spirits — hunters, trap- 
pers, restless wanderers of every sort, or more permanent settlers 
— antedated the pioneers of the gold rush by five, ten, or even a score 
of years in braving the perils of the transcontinental journey to 
establish themselves in the Mexican province on the Pacific. Fore- 
most among these "pre-Forty-niners," both in character and later 
influence upon the history of the State, stands John Bidwell, "Cali- 
fornia's true nobleman," 1 and pioneer of pioneers. 

Bidwell was born in Chautauqua County, New York, in the year 
1819. When he was ten years of age his parents moved to Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, and the boy, John, thus began a series of 
migrations that eventually carried him across the continent to Cali- 
fornia. After two years the Bidwells left Pennsylvania for Ohio, 
settling in Ashtabula County, where they lived for three years before 
removing to their next place of residence in Darke County. In 1839 
John Bidwell left Ohio for Iowa; and a short time afterwards se- 
cured a claim of 160 acres in what was then known as the Platte 
Purchase in Missouri. This claim he had the misfortune to lose. 
He then determined to seek his fortune in Texas, but became in- 
terested in California through the representations of one of the 
Rubidouxs, a man well known as trapper and explorer in the western 
country.' 

Bidwell was not the only Missourian to feel the lure of the 
new land, but of the 500 residents of Platte County who pledged 
themselves to make the journey thither, he alone kept the agree- 
ment. He was able, however, to find others to take the place of 
his fickle fellow enthusiasts, and a party of some sixty-nine persons, 
including fifteen women and children, with John Bartleson as 
captain, set out from the Kansas River, near Independence, for Cali- 
fornia, on May 19, 1841. The company was fortunate in having 



Rockwell D. Hunt, A California Calendar of Pioneer Princes, Publications 
of the Society, Vol. IX, Parts I, II, pp. 75-85. 

For an amusing incident in Bidwell's account of Rubidoux Activities In 
Missouri, see CleJand, American Interest In California, 1835-1846, South- 
western Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, p. 25. 
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available at the outset the skill and experience of Father de Smet 
and Captain Fitzpatrick, who were en route to the Flathead Indians. 
The leadership of these guides was invaluable to the emigrants until 
the division of the company. 

The route lay at first in a general northerly direction until the 
company reached the Platte River. This they followed to the junc- 
tion of the North and South Forks. After spending two days on 
the latter seeking a ford, the party continued their journey overland 
to the northern branch, which they followed to Fort Laramie. As- 
cending the Sweetwater to its source, they at last came, by way of 
the Big Sandy, Green and Bear Rivers, to Cache Valley, Utah. Here 
the company divided, some going to Oregon, and the remainder, 
among whom was Bidwell, pushing westward to California. This 
part of the journey was particularly discouraging and arduous. But 
after determined efforts, some ill-feeling and the abandonment of all 
their wagons and much equipment, the company came to the south 
fork of the Humboldt River without loss of life. This was on Sep- 
tember 23rd. Thirteen days later they came to the vicinity of 
Humboldt sink. Then crossing to Walker River, which they called 
the Balm, and ascending this to its source, the fatigued travelers 
reached the hardest portion of their journey, the passage of the 
Sierra Nevadas. Two weeks of severest toil and no small amount 
of suffering brought them to the Stanislaus River and the end of 
their privations. 1 

Bidwell has left us two accounts of the experiences and diffi- 
culties of the expedition, both of which ought to be rendered more 
accessible to the reading public 2 . The extract printed herewith is 
taken from the manuscript narrative. It describes but one incident 
out of many, the arrival of the company in the Stanislaus Valley 
and serves merely as an indication of the character of the entire 
account. 



"As we approached the San Joaquin Valley the Coast Range 
Mountains, or that portion of which Mt. Diablo is the northern 
terminus, rose to view in the blue distance, but we had no knowl- 

1. This sketch of Bidwell's route has been taken from his own narrative and 
from H. H. Bancroft, History of Caifornia (San Francisco, A. F. Ban- 
croft & Company, 1886,) IV, pp. 269-272. 

». The two accounts are as follows: California 1841-8; An Immigrant's 
Recollections of a Trip Across the Plains, and of Men and Events In 
Early Days, Including the Bear Flag Revolution, by Hon. John Bidwell 
of Chico. Written at the author's dictation by S. S. Boynton for the 
Bancroft Library, 1877, pp. 233. This manuscript was courteously made 
available for my use by Mr. H. I. Priestley, Asst. Curator of the 
Bancroft Library of the University of California. Bidwell's other ac- 
count is in printed form, a rare pamphlet of 32 pages, published some- 
where in Missouri, probably in the year 1843, and entitled, A Journey 
to Caifornia. It is an abridgment of Bidwell's journal which he 
sent back from California in 1842. See Bancroft, IV, pp. 269. Note 18. 
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edge of any intervening valley. Our traveling had been so cir- 
cuitous, so irregular and indirect that it was impossible for any 
one to say where we were or how far we had yet to travel. It was 
the opinion of most, if not all, that we were not yet within five 
hundred miles of the Pacific Ocean. That the blue range bounding 
the western horizon was simply the beginning of other and perhaps 
greater ranges beyond. 

"Then came a time of great discouragement, some saying if 
California lay beyond other ranges of mountains that we could 
never live to get there. The line of our route passed through what 
is now known as Tuolumne County, probably very near the present 
town of Sonora. For some reason we had no glimpse of the great val- 
ley we were approaching until about noon of the day we reached it. 
All began then to quicken their pace, those who had the most strength 
and the best animals traveled fastest. Night found us scattered on a 
line four miles in length. Every one traveled as long as he could 
see, and then lay down to sleep. There was absolutely nothing 
for the horses to eat. Fire had left the valley black and desolate. 
We had killed a second mule and the meat still held out. At night 
we would unsaddle our animals and turn them loose. There was 
nothing for them to eat and not even a bush to tie them to. 

"When morning came the foremost of the party waited for the 
others to come up. They had found water in a stagnant pond, but 
what was better, they had killed a fat coyote and with us it was any- 
thing but mule meat. As for myself, I was unfortunate, being among 
those in the rear and not aware of the feast in the advance. I did 
not reach it in time to get any of the coyote except the lights and 
the windpipe. Longing for fat meat and willing to eat anything 
but poor mule meat and seeing a little fat on the wind-pipe of the 
coyote, I threw it on the coals to warm it and greedily devoured it. 

"But halcyon clays were at hand. We turned directly to the 
north to reach what seemed to be the nearest timber. This was at 
a distance of ten miles or so, which in our weakened condition it 
took us nearly all day to travel. It brought us to the Stanislaus 
River at a point not far from the foothills. Here the rich alluvial 
bottom was more than a mile wide, it had been burned over, but the 
new grass was starting up and growing luxuriously but sparsely, 
like thinly sown grain. But what gladdened our eyes most was the 
abundance of game in sight, principally antelope. Before dark we 
had killed two of them and two sand-hill cranes, and besides there 
was an abundance of ripe and luscious wild grapes. Still we had 
no idea that we were yet in California, but supposed we had yet 
to cross the range of mountains to the west. It was determined 
to stay one day to hunt game and to rest for a new start. 

"The eve of the next day found us surrounded by abundance, 
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thirteen deer and antelope had been killed. It was about the first of 
November. There was no time to delay if we were going to reach 
California that fall. . . . 

"On the day we had stopped to hunt two men had been sent 
ahead to see if signs of settlements could be found. They were 
gone two days and returned bringing news that they had fallen in 
with an Indian who conducted them across the valley to the foot 
of Mount Diablo to the ranch of Dr. Marsh. This settled the 
question that we had actually arrived in California and were not 
far from San Francisco Bay. It was an occasion of great joy and 
gladness. We were not only near our journey's end but the men 
knew just where to go, instead of uncertainty all seemed certainty. 
Dr. Marsh knew that we were coming, but it would take us two 
or three days yet to reach his place, which we did on the evening 
of the 4th of November, 1841. He seemed delighted to see us and 
was very communicative and even enthusiastic. Some of our party 
had known his acquaintances in Missouri and all had a great deal 
to say. We camped near his house under the large spreading oaks. 
The country was nearly destitute of grass, and the cause of it we 
learned to be the unprecedentedly dry season. He killed a hog for 
us, which was very acceptable. Although no grain had been raised 
and was consequently scarce, yet he managed to have a few tortillas 
made and distributed among us. 

"In return for the kindness extended to us, we opened our 
treasures, consisting of cans of powder, butcher knives, lead and 
various other useful articles and made the Doctor what we con- 
sidered liberal presents in return. I remember one of the party 
presented him with a case of surgical instruments. As for money, we 
had little or none." 



